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Pulp fiction played an integral part in the development 
of mystery fiction through its establishment of hard-boiled 
fiction as a genre. Although a number of pulp magazines 
were popular between the 1920s and the 1940s, one of the 
most influential and well-remembered of these magazines was 
the Black Mask , which was the magazine primarily responsible 
for establishing "hard-boiled" detective fiction as a genre 
through the development of the hard-boiled fiction formula, 
as well as cementing the careers of some of the most well- 
known mystery writers, such as Raymond Chandler, Dashiell 
Hammett and Erie Stanley Gardner. Through a close reading 
of these authors and other authors who appeared in the Black 
Mask from the 1920s to the 1940s, changes in societal 
values, as well as in hard-boiled fiction as a genre, may be 
seen. 
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I 


The Historical Perspective 

After World War I American detective fiction began to 
assume its modern characteristics, largely through formulas 
fostered by the pulp magazines in which it appeared (Goulant 
66). In most cases, these magazines were interchangeable: 
writers for the majority of pulp magazines used formulaic 
styles that were nearly identical, one magazine, however, 
stood out among its competitors. The Black Mask enjoyed a 
strong readership during the post-World War I and Depression 
years, and it was primarily responsible for the introduction 
and development of "hard-boiled" detective fiction as a 
genre. 

The Black Mask was founded solely as a "profit maker" 
in order to subsidize another magazine, the Smart Set , that 
was rapidly declining in profitability and readership. The 
two men directly responsible for its formation, H.L. Mencken 
and George Jean Nathan, refused to have their names 
associated with the magazine in any way (Nolan 19). In late 
1919 and early 1920, Mencken and Nathan were the publishers 
of two other magazines: Saucy Stories , which published 
risque romances, and the Smart Set . which was aimed at more- 
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sophisticated readers; it had helped to establish the 


careers of such writers as F. Scott Fitzgerald (Nolan 19). 
Smart Set had never sold to a large enough audience, and it 
was for this reason that Mencken and Nathan turned to the 
publication of raunchy pulp magazines such as Saucy Stories 
and Parisienne . both of which proved successful. Seeking 
even higher profits, Mencken and Nathan decided, after some 
deliberation, to begin publishing a detective fiction 
magazine as well. Pulp magazines were cheap, easy to 
publish, and profitable, and there was only one other 
magazine. Detective Story , in this field: it had already 
proven successful since its establishment in 1915 (Nolan 
21). The Black Mask was born. 

A drawing of Satan wearing a black mask was featured on 
the cover of each issue of the Smart Set f and this drawing 
gave Mencken and Nathan the idea for their new title. The 
logo for the Black Mask featured a black pirate's mask with 
a flintlock pistol and a dirk crisscrossed behind it (Nolan 
20). The first issue appeared in April, 1920 and was priced 
at twenty cents. The Black Mask was originally marketed as 
a magazine of detective, mystery, adventure, romance, and 
spiritualism" (Nolan 21). Spiritualism was abandoned after 
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the first issue, and other genres were added and subtracted 


by subsequent editors. 

The first editor was a woman, F.M. Osborne, who 
preferred to be known by her initials because the magazine 
was geared toward male readers. Mencken and Nathan, who had 
both spoken unfavorably about the Black Mask , eventually 
sold it in November, 1920 to Eltinge Warner and Eugene 
Crowe, who were also co-owners of Smart Set . Warner quickly 
took over as business manager, and Osborne was retained as 
editor. 

The magazine was initially a success--mystery was a 
genre widely popular with audiences during that time, but 
the stories themselves were little more than imitations of 
the fiction then appearing in Detective Story , with dull 
characters and pretentious dialogue. It was not until the 
October 1922 issue, when George W. Sutton became editor, 
that the magazine began to re-orient itself; its turning 
point came in 1923 with the appearance of Carroll John 
Daly's story "Three Gun Terry," featuring a tough new 
private eye named Terry Mack. Daly launched hard-boiled 
detective fiction with a tough-talking hero and a strong 

i 

sense of urban realism. 
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The success of the magazine was aided by Sutton's 


promotion of series characters such as Terry Mack: these 
continuing series lured readers and increased circulation. 
Although the magazine remained relatively successful, with 
many readers and modest profits during several subsequent 
editors, its circulation slumped in the mid 1930s and 
circulation further declined in the 1940s due to the rise of 
the paperback and growing public interest in espionage 
stories rather than mystery. Attempting _to salvage the 
magazine, the editors first reduced its size, then dropped 
back to bimonthly publication, and finally increased the 
cover price to twenty-five cents (Nolan 32). None of this 
restored its popularity, and the Black Mask printed its 
final issue in June of 1951. 

Hard-Boiled Ideology 

Despite the failure of the magazine, the hard-boiled 
school of detective fiction was firmly established during 
the lifespan of the Black Mask . Hard-boiled detective 
fiction showed the link between literature and society 
throughout the years of Prohibition and the Depression, for 
the main goals of most of the Black Mask writers were to 
reflect and record life in society as they sail it, as well 
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as to provide social commentary in an entertaining way. The 


hard-boiled world reflected "a surface of glamour and excess 
that concealed its depths of corruption," a world "ruled by 
a secret alliance between the rich and respectable and the 
criminal underworld" (Cawelti 156). Yet, in spite of the 
corruption that rules society, the hard-boiled hero is a 
courageous figure who refuses to back down despite 
insurmountable odds. These stories provided hope for an 
otherwise disillusioned and jaded society T and such writers 
as Raymond Chandler, Dashiell Hammett, and Carroll John Daly 
were soon noted as masters of this field. 

Such critics as Leroy Panek and Ron Goulant believe 
that Black Mask was intended as a fictionalized form of 
social critique, since many writers of hard-boiled detective 
stories hoped to expose and criticize social evils. Brian 
Docherty likewise believes that Black Mask was founded as a 
direct result of society's growing frustration with crime 
and corruption: pulp fiction served as a way of escaping 
from these conditions while at the same time condemning 
them. Perhaps it was both of these reasons that caused the 
popularity of hard-boiled stories: readers were both hungry 
for an escape from gritty and corrupt reality and eager to 
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condemn the conditions which caused them to remain trapped 


within this reality. Hence, the stage had been set for the 
advent of this new line of mystery fiction. 

As mentioned, hard-boiled detective fiction began in 
1923 with the publication of Carroll John Daly's "Three Gun 
Terry." Daly's hero is trapped in a nightmarish world where 
the police are all but helpless, the corrupt element of the 
city governs society, and the city itself is a source of 
strong sexual temptation for the hero, with its multitude of 
attractive and approachable women who may or may not be 
dangerous for him (Cawelti 157). The hero, on the other 
hand, comes from the lower middle class and a background of 
financial problems; he is trapped in an urban setting full 
of decay and corruption. The hard-boiled detective may be 
seen as a professional, and in some ways he may even seem 
slightly cultured, but in most ways his tastes are the 
ordinary tastes of working people. He is continually being 
tested, both mentally and physically. He encounters threats 
to his sexual identity (Cawelti 157). Yet, the hero is able 
to appear powerful and courageous in the face of these 
threats. His main obstacles, aside from the criminals he 
pursues, are his fear of isolation and loneliness and his 
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fear of sexual betrayal. He is also able to fight violence 


with violence when the need arises, however, and through his 
endeavors to unearth an enemy, he also reveals the more 
corrupt side of society, while at the same time keeping 
intact his personal moral code (Cawelti 157). 

The hard-boiled detective is often honorable: his own 
honesty and integrity mean far more to him than the pursuit 
of fortune and fame. He is likely to accept a case to 
rectify an injustice, rather than to seek detective and 
investigative work for a profit. This hero has often been 
wounded and betrayed by society to the point that, in order 
to preserve his own integrity and values, he must reject the 
values of his society (Cawelti 161). 

Bethany Ogdon's article "Hard-Boiled Ideology" provides 
a detailed analysis of hard-boiled heroes, stating that the 
main features of hard-boiled fiction include "realism" 
exemplified through tough, unsentimental language and "the 
attitude of the detective himself in his reaction to 
physical violence ... demeaning descriptions of other people 
that loosely echo reality, and ... an environment which the 
reader easily recognizes as being both 'threatening' and 
'realistic' to American experience,, meaning that they occur 
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within the confines of a large city, such as New York or 
Boston" (Ogdon 76). Ogdon illustrates these "guidelines" 
with examples from various works of hard-boiled fiction. 

The hard-boiled detective fiction of Black Mask changed 
as time went on. More emphasis is placed upon the character 
of the detective, there is an increased emphasis on social 
realism, and there is also a shift to a more colloquial 
style. In this thesis, I will examine these changes through 
the stories of several of the "masters" of the Black Mask 
between 1920 and 1940, including Raymond Chandler, Dashiell 
Hammett, Carroll John Daly, and Erie Stanley Gardner, among 
others. Writers such as Daly exemplify the typical writing 
style of hard-boiled fiction in this period, whereas Hammett 
and Chandler provide a sharp contrast through their 
breakthrough into true literary form using the hard-boiled 
style. While there is no sharp delineation between decades 
in most cases, I have used different decades as divisions 
within this thesis to show changes, as well as similarities, 
over time. 
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II 


The 1920s 

The hard-boiled detective fiction that appeared in the 
1920s was just beginning to function as social commentary 
and to echo the social problems and violence of the day. At 
the same time, these stories offered an escape from the 
darkness of an oppressive society. This escapism supplied 
the main source of popularity for the early issues of Black 
Mask . 

The detective fiction of the 1920s is similar to the 
later fiction that appeared in Black Mask in several ways: 
it incorporates a tough guy hero, a first-person narrative, 
and a detective averse to romantic involvement. However, 
the similarities end there. The character of the detective 
in fiction from the 1920s is sketchily drawn, with few 
details given regarding his nature except that he is tough, 
resists pain, and shuns the help of the police. These 
characteristics appear in Carroll John Daly's story "Three 
Gun Terry," in which the detective, Terry Mack, explains his 
reasons for avoiding the police: "You think the best thing I 
can do is holler at the first cop we pass ... at the best, 
the police could only make a capture and give me a vote of 
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thanks, with a misspelling of my name at the bottom of the 
page of the evening papers" (Nolan 44). 

Terry Mack is also typical of the hard-boiled detective 
in his descriptions of himself and his work, and in his 
attitude toward and his descriptions of women. He expresses 
the typical laissez-faire attitude of the hard-boiled 
detective: "My life is my own, and the opinions of others 
don't interest me ... I play the game on the level, in my 
own way. I'm the center of a triangle; between the crook 
and the police and the victim" (Nolan 43). Mack does not 
rely on society for help; as he states, he does his own work 
in his own way. His tolerance of pain is echoed by other 
writers in later years in a manner similar to that displayed 
by Mack in this work: "Bang! He had fired. There was a sear 
of red hot flame just below the elbow... As the blood 
streamed down onto my wrist, my head seemed to clear" (Nolan 
65). The stoical hero accepts pain as a part of his 
profession. 

Additionally, his attitude toward women clients is 
chivalrous, echoing the tradition of British detective 
fiction embodied in such characters as Sherlock Holmes, 
while at the same time he deliberately avoids any romantic 
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link: "I felt almost like a father as I patted her little 


dark head and ran my fingers through her soft black locks 
... I didn't do anything but just try to comfort her like a 
little baby" (Nolan 46). The detective appears as a 
comforting yet enigmatic figure to his women clients. 

Carroll John Daly wrote the first hard-boiled detective 
novel, The Snarl of the Beast , printed in 1927. His story 
"The False Burton Combs" (December 1922) was the first hard- 
boiled story to be published in Black Mask . Daly used hard- 
boiled detectives in such other works as "It's All in the 
Game" (Black Mask . April 23, 1923) and the early "Three Gun 
Terry" (May 1923) (Panek 120). Critics often pan Daly's 
works as too unbelievable; indeed, it has been generally 
accepted that Daly is one of the worst hard-boiled writers 
of the genre. Yet without his influence hard-boiled 
detective fiction could not have evolved in the manner that 
it did. Daly's fantasies of a hero's power, combined with 
the strong use of the first-person narrator, helped to make 
hard-boiled detective fiction the popular genre that it 
eventually became. 

Daly's writing style is typical of most hard-boiled 
writers of the time; however, Daly wrote in strictly 
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formulaic repetitions. Writers such as Hammett took the 
genre further by taking the Daly formula and transforming it 
into literature. This is why Hammett's work has been able 
to endure both in and out of the detective genre, and why it 
is still popular today. 

Hammett is one of the writers whose name came to be 
synonymous with Black Mask during the later 1920s, and 
subsequently, with the hard-boiled school of detective 
fiction, of which he is an acknowledged master. Raymond 
Chandler later attributed many of the traits of hard-boiled 
fiction to Hammett; he acknowledged Hammett's influence upon 
his own work in his 1944 essay "The Simple Art of Murder" 
(Nolan 75). Hammett's writing is more authentic-sounding 
than Daly's, because Hammett had been a Pinkerton detective 
and his experiences subsequently led to the inclusion of 
police jargon and detective procedure in many of his works. 
His first story for the Black Mask was "The Road Home," 
printed in December 1922. But it was not until his 
development of a series character, the Continental Op, that 
Hammett began to build a stronger following among readers. 

The oddly impersonal name of Hammett's detective 
suggests the lack of characterization prevalent among hard- 
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boiled fiction in the 1920s. Yet the Continental Op is not 


merely a loner out for the cause of justice in his own 
personal crusade; he is a professional detective employed by 
the Continental Detective Agency. 

The Op is painted in a more realistic light than other 
hard-boiled detectives; he is described as being short, fat, 
and in his forties. He is a veteran detective, wise to the 
ways to the streets and not afraid to resort to violence, in 
a manner similar to Daly's Terry Mack. In sharp contrast to 
Terry Mack, however, (who tirelessly tells the reader 
anything and everything about himself), the Op is reserved, 
speaking rarely to his friends and hardly at all to his 
enemies. It has been establishes by some critics that this 
is what the American public perceives as a "real man," one 
who hardly speaks and keeps his emotions and opinions to 
himself, definitely an attitude reflected by hard-boiled 
fiction (Panek 125). This is also an attribute that is 
necessary to the detective trade. Keeping quiet about one's 
own opinions is a necessity of being a detective (Panek 
125) . 

Much critical analysis has been devoted to Hammett's 
work, and particularly Hammett's style. Robert Skinner's 
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The Hard-Boiled Explicator states that "So much has been 


said about Hammett that it is difficult to know just how to 
sum up his career .... His importance lies ... in the fact 
that he took a literary subgenre and turned it into 
something akin to literature .... He provided the starting 
point for people like Chandler and MacDonald and ... his 
work is being carried on today by the likes of Robert B. 
Parker and Stuart Kaminsky" (8). 

Raymond Chandler provides another telling observation 
about characterization in Hammett's hard-boiled detective 
fiction. In his essay "The Simple Art of Murder," Chandler 
states "Hammett gave murder back to the kind of people that 
commit it for reasons, not just to provide a corpse ... He 
put these people down on paper as they were, and made them 
talk and think in the language they customarily used for 
these purposes" (Nolan 75). By perceptively showing 
Hammett's focus on motivation, Chandler suggests his 
predecessor's most important innovation and contribution to 
hard-boiled fiction as a genre. 

The namelessness of Hammett's characters, 

Hammett's description of the city surroundings in his 
stories, and his portrayal of tough-talking, wisecracking 
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detectives are prime examples of hard-boiled fiction as it 


appeared in the 1920s. Two of Hammett's Black Mask stories, 
"The Tenth Clew" (January 1, 1924) and "The Whosis Kid" 

(March 1925), are examples of Hammett's writing at its 
finest, and also exemplify the crowded and decadent city he 
describes. 

In "The Whosis Kid," the Op briefly observes a building 
in which he believes a gunman to be hiding: "The building in 
which the Kid had spent the night and this building into 
which he had just gone had their rears on the same back 
street ... little more than half a block apart" (187). He 
also refers to street names (actual locations in San 
Francisco of the 1920s) as if they are popular streets that 
may be easily recognizable to readers, which is possible, 
and yet they are also anonymous enough to describe any 
street in any urban environment: "I paralleled it on Turk 
Street, and saw it again when I reached the two open blocks 
of Jefferson Square ... out on Haight Street near the park 
panhandle, the Cadillac stopped to discharge a passenger" 
(190) . 

Women as both potentially dangerous figures and figures 
to be protected are also seen in Hammett's hard-boiled 
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stories. In "The Whosis Kid," the Op encounters a woman who 


seems to be in danger, and yet she is a danger herself: 

"'Help me!' she gasped. 'Take me from here--quickly.' 
There was a suggestion of foreignness too slight to be 
called an accent. 

'How about -- ?, 

I shut my mouth. The thing she was jabbing me in the 
body with was a snub-nosed automatic." 

(-195) 

In the stories of Hammett, women can appear as damsels in 
distress and yet be able to turn on the hero as a source of 
danger at any moment. 

Lastly, the Op is a prime example of the tough-talking, 
potentially violent detective who is undisturbed by pain. 
This may be seen in "The Whosis Kid," where the Op displays 
the violence typical in hard-boiled detective fiction of 
that time: "I smacked his chin with the gun I had taken from 
her ... I pushed him out. Before his head hit the sidewalk, 
I had the door closed and was twisting the coupe around in 
the street" (196) . Scenes such as this one clearly show the 
Op as a typical detective of hard-boiled fiction, willing to 
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act quickly in whatever way is necessary, no matter how 
violent. 

Hammett is an extraordinary, not a typical, writer of 
the period. He uses a formulaic writing style, yet adds his 
own touches to make the formula his own. Hammett stated 
that many of the Op's cases were similar to those he had 
worked on when he was a Pinkerton detective and that most of 
his characters were based on people he knew personally 
(Nolan 77). Although John Cawelti disagrees with the 
majority or critics by stating that Hammett's fiction" [is] 
not that much more realistic than many classical detective 
stories," he does concur that "Hammett's power as a writer 
[is] his capacity to embody a powerful vision of life in a 
hard-boiled detective formula" (163), and this appears to be 
the case in most of Hammett's fiction. Hammett's is a 
minimalist vernacular style, which is the primary strength 
of his work, and through this style and his descriptions of 
true characters, he became one of the most popular series 
writers ever to appear in Black Mask . These strengths are 
especially seen within the introductions to his stories; for 
example, the opening paragraph of "Bodies Piled Up" shows a 
sense of both urban realism and street slang, yet it conveys 
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a great deal of description as well: "The Montgomery Hotel's 


regular detective had taken his last week's rake-off from 
the hotel bootlegger in merchandise instead of cash, had 
drunk it down, had fallen asleep in the lobby, and had been 
fired. I happened to be the only idle operative in the 
Continental Detective Agency's San Francisco branch at the 
time, and thus it came about that I had three days of hotel- 
coppering while a man was being found to take the job 
permanently" Almost immediately upon his arrival, the Op is 
swept into a case when a maid summons him for help: "We went 
up to that room together .... In the center of the floor 
stood a maid, staring goggle-eyed at the closed door of the 
clothespress. From under it, extending perhaps a foot 
across the floor toward us, was a snaked-shaped ribbon of 
blood" ( Black Mask . December 1923). Although the story is 
told with a strongly minimalist approach and seemingly a 
small degree of detail, the reader is able to envision the 
action of the story, and even note several poetical 
descriptions within the story, such as the "snaked-shaped 
ribbon of blood.,, The plot is not slowed by these 
descriptions, and the stories flow smoothly through 

i 

Hammett's experienced writing style, which is Hammett's main 
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selling point as a writer and the reason why his work still 


endures today as literature. 

The major contribution of the Black Mask in the 1920s 
was its establishment of tough-talking heroes and sharp 
dialogue. Hard-boiled detective fiction became more sharply 
defined and even gritty in the 1930s, however, with the rise 
of gangland figures and the Great Depression. In the 1930s, 
detective fiction echoed true-life situations even more than 
it had in the 1920s. 
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The 1930s 

During the 1930s several major writers were beginning 
to create their own styles as writers within the genre: 
hard-boiled detective fiction was beginning to develop as a 
form of recognized literature rather than a mere diversion. 
Writers such as Dashiell Hammett and Raymond Chandler became 
widely recognized, mostly due to their original approaches 
to the field and their inimitable writing styles. 

Nonetheless, there are many similarities between the 
hard-boiled genre of the 1920s and the 1930s. The 1930s 
sail in the Black Mask an even stronger emphasis upon the 
development of series characters, an increased emphasis upon 
the private eye as the hero, and a more powerful and gritty 
sense of the corruption of cities. Tough detectives were 
the primary focus of Black Mask during the Depression years, 
just as they had been in the 1920s; writers often relied 
upon descriptions of graphic violence to add realism and 
excitement to their stories, as well as to demonstrate the 
courage of their heroes. Being "tough" and unflinching 
remains an important attribute of the 1930s pulp fiction 
detective: the detective, although "human" and not entirely 
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immune to pain, can withstand pain as proof of his 
toughness. Courage and endurance are important facets of a 
detective hero's character. 

In the 1930s the "formula" for hard-boiled fiction 
became even more pronounced and defined. Aside from the 
character of a hardened, wise detective who remains 
relatively undisturbed by pain, the formula included a 
strong, colorful city background, a plot easily understood 
by readers, and nonstop action guaranteed-to keep the 
readers turning pages. At this time, comparisons began to 
be made by mystery magazines and readers between the 
traditional, "classical" mystery story and the newer hard- 
boiled mysteries. This comparison was assisted by 
advertising campaigns that had publicized the works of 
Carroll John Daly and Dashiell Hammett, touting them as 
replacing the old-fashioned puzzle-type mystery stories that 
had dominated the market, even during the 1920s (Hamilton 
64). It was not until the 1940s that hard-boiled detective 
fiction came to be regarded as a separate genre, in spite of 
the fact that it was readily apparent that hard-boiled 
detective fiction was more in the vein of adventure fiction 
than classical mystery. 
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Still, the tough hero is merely one element in the 


formula for hard-boiled detective fiction. John Cawelti 
defines the essential difference between hard-boiled and 
classical detective fiction as "the subordination of a drama 
of solution to the detective's quest for the discovery and 
accomplishment of justice" and "the substitution of a 
pattern of intimidation and temptation of the hero for the 
elaborate development of what Northrop Frye calls 'the 
wavering finger of suspicion., passing across a series of 
potential suspects" (Cawelti 142). In other words, the 
quest is won for the hard-boiled detective not by the 
resolution of a mystery or puzzle, but within his achieving 
justice despite a nightmarish backdrop of corruption. 

It is perhaps for that reason the Depression saw the 
widest popularity of pulp magazines and hard-boiled fiction. 
During the first half of the 1930s, eighty new mystery and 
crime pulps were produced, including Po pular Detective . 
Headquarters Detective , and Scotland Yard (Geherin 28). The 
majority focused on tough detectives amidst violent yet 
glamorous urban settings. 

One of the most well-known writers of this period is 
Raymond Chandler. Chandler, a businessman who had been 
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ruined by the Depression and was in desperate need of money. 


took five months to write his first Black Mask story, 
"Blackmailers Don't Shoot," which appeared in December 1933: 
it featured a typically hard-boiled series detective named 
Mallory. An honest and honorable man, Mallory was dedicated 
to his work because of a strong personal sense of justice. 

He spoke in a vernacular style, with occasional poetic 
description: "Landrey's big black Cadillac rolled 
soundlessly up the long grade to Montrose, Lights shone low 
on the left, in the lap of the valley. The air was cool and 
clear, and the stars were very bright ... [Landrey's arm 
was] a long black arm that ended in a white glove" (Nolan 
244) . 

For all his moments of lyricism, Mallory is 
nevertheless able to prove himself the tough, hard-boiled 
detective through his actions and speech, as shown when he 
interrogates a suspected kidnapper: "Mallory took a flash 
out of the door pocket, clicked it on ... and said, 'Talk, 
kidnapper'" (Nolan 247). 

He also shows his contempt for corrupt policemen. 

Police corruption was prevalent in the 1930s, as many 
policemen were bribed by gangs to "look the other way" from 
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their illegal activities (Hamilton 46). Mallory's character 
shows contempt for bad cops: in dialogues with MacDonald, a 
corrupt police officer who has no qualms about resorting to 
violence, Mallory also shows the graphic violence of pulp 
fiction in the 1930s: "MacDonald balled his fist, lurched 
sideways, and hit [Atkinson] in the face again ... Mallory's 
hand jerked; jerked the flash. His voice shook with fury 
... 'Do that again and I'll put a lug in your guts, copper. 
So help me I will'" (Nolan 247). 

Chandler is able to convey a sense of the glitter of 
decadent parts of the city in his descriptions of Mallory's 
surroundings, as shown through Mallory's encounter with 
Rhonda Farr, a woman who, in the tradition of hard-boiled 
fiction, may or may not be dangerous, and who may or may not 
need his protection: "[Rhonda] looked at Mallory with lazy, 
indifferent purplish blue eyes ... Mandarin rugs in soft 
colors swathed the floor [of the room] ... There was a lot 
of teakwood and red lacquer ... Gold frames glinted high up 
on the walls" (Nolan 253). In hard-boiled stories, glamour 
often conceals something corrupt or evil. Chandler's 
descriptive style also shows an evolution between the 
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writing style of the 1920s and the 1930s: the writing of the 
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1920s was simpler and much less violent than the fiction of 


the 1930s. 

Hard-boiled fiction shows crime as the result of 
corruption and lawlessness, and Chandler is an effective 
writer who condemns these conditions through his works, 
while at the same time utilizing a unique style of poetic 
description mingled with wisecracks, simultaneously 
conveying cynicism and humor. Cynthia Hamilton is one 
critic who views this mixture favorably, attributing 
Chandler's success to his techniques that married his style: 
"Chandler's awareness of sound and pace is keen: there is a 
predominance of long (especially s) sounds, which give 
passage[s] a slow, almost lullaby pace, but which also 
prepare the reader for something sinister ... Chandler does 
his descriptions of setting so well that the city and its 
buildings become an important force within the story ... the 
outside of a house introduces the reader to the kind of 
people he is going to meet inside, while the interior gives 
more explicit information about those people" (168-169). 
Hamilton explains Chandler's later decline in popularity: 

"[When] Chandler began to use the more striking elements of 
his style with acute self-consciousness ... the subtle 
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balances of tone were lost. In the end, his style descended 


into self-parody. But at his best, Chandler is very good 
indeed" (Hamilton 171). Other critics who share Hamilton's 
favorable opinion of Chandler, particularly of Chandler's 
wisecracking style, are John Cawelti, Brian Docherty, David 
Geherin, and William Nolan. Nolan, for example, refers to 
Chandler's story "Blackmailers Don't Shoot" as being "a 
remarkable Black Mask debut by a remarkable writer" (231). 
Geherin praises Chandler's stylistic innovations by stating 
that "Raymond Chandler used a rich, evocative prose to bathe 
Mallory and Phillip Marlowe in the romantic glow of the 
Arthurian knight errant" (194). But perhaps one of the best 
critical summations of Chandler's style appears in Paul 
Skenazy's book The New Wild West . in which Skenazy states, 
"Chandler writes with a double vision, as an American 
trained in England: viewing California, participating in its 
culture, and relishing the American vernacular as an 
outsider. He chronicles his adoption by, and adoption of, 
the state. In so doing, he also judges the changes in 
California in two ways: 1) against an earlier, more 
pastoral landscape, and 2) in contrast to idealized 
presumptions about this world which come as part of his 
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persistent image of it as an alternative to the class-bound 


hierarchical system of social relations and language of his 
youth .... the Los Angeles Chandler has created is not only 
recognizable to its inhabitants, but has helped form our 
perceptions of the region,, (33). Later, Skenazy adds: 
"Chandler describes the cultural, economic, architectural, 
and geographic peculiarities of this changing world, from 
the way neighborhoods alter in their class, ethnic, and 
racial balances to the styles of wealth and the fashions in 
clothes .... And behind these physical descriptions of homes 
and apartments and offices is the larger socio-political 
organization that sustains and in turn is sustained by it: 
the interrelationship of wealth, government power, courts 
and the police, and gambling, and their illicit control over 
political action and inaction" (35). Through his analysis, 
Skenazy reveals Chandler's sociological critiquing of 
society through vivid and imaginative depictions of urban 
decadence and glamour. Chandler is truly a leading writer 
of hard-boiled detective fiction, especially notable for his 
inimitable descriptive style. 

Another writer notable for his contributions to the 
Black Mask during the 1930s was Erie Stanley Gardner, who 
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followed the typical Black Mask pattern of introducing a 
series character to make repeated appearances. While 

Gardner uses many of the same stylistic devices as Chandler, 
he shows more emphasis on the Underworld and gangsters. 
Gardner's character, Ed Jenkins, takes a dim view of the 
police--not only because of their corruption but because he 
is himself a fugitive from justice, having been accused of a 
murder he did not commit. 

Ed Jenkins is an excellent example of a hard-boiled 
hero. He speaks directly to the reader (first-person 
narrative), and he is an ordinary citizen caught between the 
forces of the corrupt police and the underworld. Ed was a 
detective that readers of the time could easily relate to, 
as is clearly illustrated in the gritty day-today stories of 
urban life that appeared in newspaper accounts of gangland 
battles in the 1930s. Ed himself explains his "real" 
mission to the reader at the start of his narrative: "That 
mission was for me to go into the underworld as a fugitive 
from justice and prevent gangdom from forming .... Pitted 
against me were the police who didn't know the secret, on 
the one hand, the underworld on the other ... It was not a 
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happy situation" (Nolan 104). Thus, Ed immediately 
ingratiates himself with the reading audience. 

In Gardner, the city is depicted as oppressive, 
ramshackle, and overcrowded: "The flats...were on the 
outskirts of the business district, a neighborhood of cheap 
stores and unrepaired dwellings. Another year and the 
residences would be torn down for apartment houses or 
stores. In the meantime no one cared" (Nolan 104). These 
descriptions show not only the effects of_crime upon 
society, but the effects of the Depression as well: 
everything is "cheap" or soon will be, and the pervasive 
atmosphere is one of decadence. 

Gardner also relies upon graphically depicted violence 
in his action sequences, a direct progression from the 
milder violence of 1920s hard-boiled fiction. In one action 
sequence, Ed is captured by two assailants who may possess 
ties to a powerful underworld gang boss: "Hands grabbed my 
shoulders. Something fell upon me, an inert weight that 
slumped to my solar plexus ... I became completely 
unconscious ... The words came from some limbo of outer 
darkness that held no location for me. 'Crack 'm again"' 
(Nolan 115). 
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Later, in an attempt to escape from a crime boss. The 


Full Dress Kid, and his gang members, Ed Jenkins finds 
himself caught in the center of a violent shootout, which 
demonstrates not only the strongly described violence that 
characterizes most hard-boiled fiction, but also shows 
Gardner's colorful language: "I grabbed up a submachine gun 
... I whirled the machine gun, started it into action. 
Coughing spurts of flame belched from the end of the weapon 
... The door leapt into a mass of splinters, dissolved into 
kindling wood .... The ceiling rained to the floor. A hole 
showed in the roof" (Nolan 122). Gardner's style at times 
borders on the melodramatic, yet has an immediacy necessary 
to hard-boiled fiction and essential to a fast-paced plot. 
The violence in the stories of the 1930s, however, would 
most likely have been considered too extreme for earlier 
audiences; it was not until the oppressive forces of the 
Great Depression and power shifted to gangsters in high 
criminal positions that hard-boiled fiction exhibits this 
level of violence, as well as a strong sense of citified 
realism that was more sharply drawn than it had been in the 
previous decade. Gardner is no exception to this code of 
violence; William Nolan writes of series character Ed 
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Jenkins that: "[The Jenkins stories] prove that Erie Stanley 


Gardner was capable of descriptive action-adventure writing 
at its most graphic" (Nolan 103). The editor Joe Shaw 
described Jenkins' character as "a real he-man, with human 
weaknesses and strength" ( Black Mask . 1927). Gardner 
portrays Jenkins as a typical hard-boiled hero, a "tough 
guy" who is interested in seeing justice and fairness 
triumph over corruption. The level of violence in the 
Jenkins stories, particularly the violent-shootouts at the 
climax of the stories, show a distinct increase in violence 
from the tamer stories of the previous decade. 

During the 1930s, hard-boiled fiction was able to grow 
greatly as a genre, despite declines in the circulation of 
the pulps brought on by the outbreak of the Great 
Depression. The stories were entertaining, and the 
magazines were cheap enough to be affordable to average 
Americans. Through the contributions of established masters 
such as Chandler and Gardner, the genre of hard-boiled 
detective fiction reached new heights, with more popularity 
and readers than ever before. This decade saw the peak of 
the pulp magazine's popularity, particularly crime magazines 
such as the Black Mask . Soon, however, the rise of the 
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paperback would eventually cause pulp magazines to become 
obsolete. Nevertheless, the Black Mask , as well as numerous 
other pulps, continued to evolve into the 1940s, at which 
time hard-boiled fiction itself reached its most graphic 
violence and its strongest, best developed characters. 
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IV 


The 1940s 

The evolution of hard-boiled fiction culminated in the 
1940s. During the 1940s, hard-boiled fiction reached its 
peak of violence and graphic description, yet, ironically, 
it was also at this time that the hard-boiled story of the 
pulp magazines began to lose its popularity in favor of 
detective novels. More authors of the hard-boiled genre 
began to turn to novel-writing. The series detectives of 
the 1940s who remained were often more extreme and/or more 
radical in behavior than their predecessors; rather than 
merely crusading for the cause of justice or his own 
personal satisfaction, the private eye of 1940s hard-boiled 
fiction is often conducting a personal vendetta, and in some 
cases he may act as judge, jury and executioner, as seen in 
the works of Mickey Spillane, particularly in I. the Jury . 
Yet at the same time, the hard-boiled detective of the 1940s 
retains many of the characteristics of the detectives of 
earlier eras; he instinctively protects those who are weaker 
than himself, especially women clients; he is a protector of 
the innocent and an -avenger of those who have been wronged. 
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and he may even view himself as the only loyal and moral man 


in a corrupt urbanized wasteland. 

The detective in 1940s hard-boiled fiction continues to 
be isolated, to be of middle-class origins, and to be tough 
and cynical. But the detectives of the 1940s do not always 
display the same restraint as their predecessors; they are 
even more willing to resort to violence. Like their 
predecessors, however, they continue to view society as a 
place of evil, due to its corruption by criminals. 

Differences in writing style are readily apparent in 
the writing of the 1940s. The violence is more graphic and 
there is much more melodrama in the plots and dialogue. In 
addition, there is a change in attitude toward the police in 
some degree, as the police figure somewhat more prominently 
in the resolution of cases, and there is a slight change 
toward women as well. 

The influence of radio crime shows became evident 
during the 1940s; many mystery stories were being 
transferred to the radio media from magazines or books. 
Chandler's Continental Op was a popular radio character, as 
were Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson through the voice 
characterizations of Basil Rathbone and Nigel Bruce (Geherin 
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23). The rise of radio led the transition from pulp 
magazines, and was a harbinger of their imminent demise 
within the coming decade. Radio also encouraged the need 
for more graphic violence within other media, and this need 
was thus reflected within hard-boiled fiction. 

In 1946, Black Mask editor Joseph Shaw put together an 
anthology of some of the Black Mask's more notable stories. 
In the introduction to his collection, The Hard-Boiled 
Omnibus; Early Stories From Black Mask . Shaw states his main 
criteria for Black Mask stories: "We wanted simplicity for 
the sake of clarity, plausibility, and belief. We wanted 
action, but we held that action is meaningless unless it 
involves recognizable human characters in three-dimensional 
form" (vi). Shaw further states in his introduction that he 
likes writers who tell realistic action stories at a fast 
pace, and who do not "make their characters act and talk 
tough," but who simply "allow them to,, (viii). Shaw's 
statements sum up the basic elements in the fiction 
appearing in Black Mask through the mid-1940s: believable 
characters in realistic situations, through story telling 
using as fast-paced a style as possible. These 
characteristics functioned continuously throughout the 
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growth of the Black Mask and were most strongly pronounced 


in the 1940s when the magazine reached its creative peak-- 
ironically, at the very moment its circulation was beginning 
to decline. 

One writer who began his career with the Black Mask but 
later moved on to Dime Detective after the change of 
ownership of the Black Mask in the 1940s was John K. Butler. 
Butler was a popular writer among both the Black Mask 
readers and readers of the Dime Detective -, as he was the 
author of a widely read hard-boiled detective series 
involving a cab driver who moonlights as a private 
detective. The detective of this series, Steven Middleton 
Knight, is described within the Black Mask as "a former 
playboy, matinee dancer and tea-cup balancer": he works in 
order to support his sickly mother and sister after his 
father's suicide during the Great Depression. Knight was 
nicknamed "Steve Midnight" when he was young because he was 
known as a "midnight playboy" and also seemed to be talented 
at finding some kind of trouble at midnight, or, as Butler 
states, "when the cuckoo chirps twelve" ( Black Mask , July 
1940). 
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One of the major reasons for the success of Steve 


Midnight as a character is his credibility. He has a job, 
one like those held by the readers of many of the pulps--a 
post-Depression job holding few or no rewards. Like the 
majority of contemporary detectives, Knight's involvement in 
most cases is personal rather than professional. In the 
Black Mask story "The Saint in Silver," Knight becomes 
involved with a case as a result of attempting to recover 
money stolen from him. Knight is honorable, as seen in the 
same story when he is offered five thousand dollars by a man 
who mistakenly believes him to be a blackmailer: he refuses, 
asking only for the money which the man's wife rightfully 
owes him. Knight is thus demonstrated as a credible hero of 
hard-boiled fiction, and as a man whose toughness is 
effectively balanced with a sense of fairness and decency. 

He appeared in several stories, including "The Hearse From 
Red Owl," in which he attempts to clear himself of charges 
that he has stolen money from his employer; "The Corpse That 
Couldn't Keep Cool," in which a fare slits his wrists in 
Knight's cab; and "The Killer Was A Gentleman," in which 
Knight offers his help to a fare in his cab who is suffering 
from amnesia. 
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Although very little critical work has been done on 


Butler, he is well known to aficionados of the Black Mask , 
and his strengths as a writer are evident in his strong 
characterization of Knight as well as his fast-paced plots. 
Butler's Midnight series was printed between July 1940 and 
March 1942: Butler also created two other successful series 
characters who enjoyed a strong success within pulp 
magazines: Rod Case, an investigator for the General Pacific 
Telephone Company, also appeared in the Black Mask in the 
early 1940's, and Rex Longergan, a San Francisco police 
detective, appeared in Dime Detective (Geherin 50). A total 
of eight Midnight stories were published before Butler 
turned away from his career in pulp magazines in order to 
become a screenwriter. Today, he is known only to devoted 
readers of the Black Mask and other pulp magazines. 

Another notable writer of this era was George Harmon 
Coxe. Coxe was the creator of Jack "Flashgun" Casey, the 
typical private eye in the pages of the Black Mask during 
the 1940s. One of the major features of hard-boiled fiction 
of this era is its differentiation of the characters of 
private eyes from one another; writers describe their 
detectives with much more detail. Coxe provides his 
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detective with a primary profession other than that of 


private investigator: Casey works as a photographer for The 
Boston Globe , and he is a tough guy -- an aggressive 
photographer who is more than willing to risk life and limb 
to get the most exclusive picture. As Coxe states in 
"Portrait of Murder," "he didn't get his reputation snapping 
pictures of the obvious. Anybody could do that. Trouble 
and exclusive pictures went hand in hand. If you wanted one 
you had to take the other, and you couldrv't score any runs 
asking people to pose for you,' ( Black Mask . February 1936). 
Casey was introduced as a detective in the Black Mask in 
March, 1934 in the story "Return Engagement," and he 
appeared in several other stories in the Black Mask during 
in the 1930s and 1940s, including "Silent Are the Dead" and 
"Murder For Two." 

Casey is typical of hard-boiled heroes in physical 
appearance; he stands six foot one and weighs 215 pounds, 
with roughened features and shaggy graying hair. He has a 
quick temper, as do the majority of contemporary detectives, 
but, also like his contemporaries, he has a soft heart and 
is interested in seeing justice done. In the story Silent 

i 

Are The Dead . Casey talks a friend into loaning him money in 
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order to prevent the friend from losing it all through 


gambling. Casey's kindly nature leads him into most of his 
cases; like Steve Midnight and many other detectives of the 
1940s, Casey is almost always personally, rather than 
professionally, involved in his cases. He is restrained in 
violence as a general rule, but he is tough when he has to 
be and will resort to violence when necessary. As Coxe 
states in the Black Mask ." [his] acquired hardness was not a 
quality that he flaunted indiscriminately-!' -- a typical 
attitude toward violence among Black Mask writers. Coxe is 
a true exception to the "normal" hard-boiled writer of the 
time, however, as the characters who appear in his stories 
are unusually loyal and humane. Even Coxe's policemen are 
unusually sympathetic and honest. Casey also represented an 
important step for the Black Mask , as he appeared in a radio 
serial in the early 1940s that lasted for eleven years: he 
later also appeared in a television series called Crime 
Photographer . one of the few Black Mask characters to be 
translated to both radio and television (Geherin 46). 

Like John Butler, George Coxe has received little 
critical attention, but it has been argued by David Geherin 
that "though [Casey] was never as tough as many of his 
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contemporaries ... Flash Casey proved to be one of the most 


durable and most popular of all the early Black Mask heroes. 
Coxe's success with his likable photographer demonstrated 
that despite his relative youth the private-eye hero was 
already flexible enough to assume a shape that was not 
rigidly patterned after the Continental Op" (46). In other 
words, Coxe's approach to the genre showed the evolution and 
shift in formula within hard-boiled fiction: Coxe and other 
writers of the 1940s felt less restrained-by formula. 

The writing style employed by magazines such as Black 
Mask was what the publishers believed the public wanted. 
Unfortunately, they were wrong. The development of the 
television set, combined with the rise of the mass market 
paperback and the comic book, threatened the pulp magazines 
of the time with extinction. In addition, in 1940 Fanny 
Ellsworth retired from her position as editor of Black Mask , 
and, due to another drop in circulation levels, Warner and 
his business associates sold Black Mask , to Popular 
Publications, also the publishers of Dime Detective , which 
had been edited by Kenneth S. White and which had been Black 
Mask 1 s chief competitor in its early years (Nolan 31). 

White then became the editor of the Black Mask , and he 
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worked to reestablish the hard-boiled image of the magazine 


by printing works by such writers as Cleve Adams, D.L. 
Champion, and Robert Reeves. Adams and Champion wrote in 
the direct, typical hard-boiled manner with fast-paced 
action and tough cops, and Reeves was noted not only for his 
hard-boiled style, but also for his sarcastic twists of 
humor (Nolan 31). 

In an effort to increase the magazine's circulation. 
White also began to give sensational, tough titles to the 
stories he accepted, such as "You're the Crime in My 
Coffin," "Blood, Sweat, and Biers," and "Murder Had A Little 
Lamb" (Nolan 31-32). He also employed the artist Raphael 
DeSoto to design gaudy covers featuring "scantily clad young 
ladies being threatened by unsavory thugs" (Nolan 31). 
Finally, he commissioned series characters by some of the 
writers who had earlier published in the Black Mask, such as 
Carroll John Daly and Erie Stanley Gardner. 

All of these endeavors were in vain. Circulation 
continued to decrease, and the publishers began to use 
reprints to cover the cost of publication. It was not long 
before the magazine consisted entirely of reprints, and in 
July of 1951, the Black Mask ceased publication after 
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thirty-one years. In its thirty-year span, the Black Mask 


printed 2,500 stories by six hundred forty different authors 
(Nolan 32) . 

Although the Black Mask had ceased to exist, it remains 
an essential part of the history of detective fiction. It 
inspired and developed the hard-boiled genre as a form of 
social commentary and an entertaining and vital scion of 
mystery fiction. In spite of the numerous other pulps in 
existence during the years of the Depression, the Black Mask 
was one of the most influential and most recognizable 
publications of the era, and the works of many of its 
writers are popular to this day. 
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V 


Conclusion 

Through following the most popular detective heroes 
featured in Black Mask over several decades, the evolution 
of hard-boiled fiction may be observed. Changes of style 
are clearly exemplified, especially increasingly graphic 
violence, more detailed depictions of city surroundings, and 
stronger condemnations of corruption both in the underworld 
and on the police force. In addition, the hero of these 
stories is made increasingly likable to readers: the 
depiction of the detective transcends the "tough guy" who 
permeated the fiction of the 1920s to become more of an 
",American hero." This final hard-boiled hero of the 1940s 
is similar to the American public: he has been forced to 
shift to a life in the city due to financial difficulties, 
and he is further forced to survive there in the midst of 
corrupting influences and dangers such as gang warfare and 
corrupt police forces. Living and working in an urban 
setting helps to contribute to the detective's anonymity 
while at the same time inviting the reader to see the 
detective as "everyman," an ordinary person. The nonstop 
action, sensational dialogue, and dramatically stated 
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violence of hard-boiled fiction, however, provided an escape 
from the pessimistic realities of everyday life in the era 
of the Great Depression, with its financial hardships and 
gangland wars. Hence, hard-boiled fiction, in spite of its 
strong parallels to reality, was escapist despite making a 
superficial social commentary upon the evils of the time. 

The hard-boiled heroes showed that even a "small," ordinary 
citizen could triumph against the seemingly insurmountable 
forces of society and the underworld. Hard-boiled mysteries 
provide depth to the mystery genre, are an excellent 
counterbalance to the traditional mystery, and are a true 
pleasure to read. 
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